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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING SKILLS 

Activities and suggestions within this bulletin are based on these ideas. 

1. Every writing assignment must be directed to a specific audienc^e, pref- 
erably one that is significant to the writer. 

2. Students need to learn to write to a variety of audiences. 

3. Not all student writing needs to be or should be graded, but most of 
it needs to be "published^* — for parents, peers, and others significant 
in the students' lives. If private, as in a journal, it should be re- 
viewed by the student writer periodically for self-insight. 

4. Effective writing instruction provides frequent and immediate feedb^^^ 
to the writer by competent and respected readers. The ratio of writer 
to reader must be low enough to facilitate this process. \ (The ise^ommen- 
dation of a 25-1 student-teacher ratio by San Diego City Schools/English 
teachers, CATE and NCTE is pertinent here.) 

5. The student will gain greater facility in written communication only 
as he or shje sees it as an essential part of ttie total think4.ng process. 
Frequent writing practice itself do^s not necessarily impr^e writing 
skill. ' - 

6. Composition skill requires the ability to conceptualiz^; this ability 
is frequently strengthened and motivated in oral ^^dis^ssion, 

7. The mechanics of written composition— punctuation/ capitalization, 
^ spelling, etc. — must be seen in the proper Aersnj^tive,, as s.upportive 

o.f meaning and purpose. Correcting dummy s^RJt^ces in textbooks or 
memorizing the spellings or meanings of wordA that are nat '«sed in con- 
text will not improve student writing. 

^> • ■ - ^ 

8i, ^ Vfriting skill involves much more than is measured by standardized tests, 
4 which tend to deal with superficial aspects of English usage. 

9. Writing skill should have it own reason for being at the time it is 

used, not in response "^to the "This will be good for you l-ater" syndrome* 

10* The English classroom should be equipped f on writing ^iristx;uction. ^ 

Equipment includes, but ±s not limited to, tables (to allow for "s]^ead7 
ing out" and to encour§ig^*Toral exchange), typewriters, cassette recorders, 
and a dittp 'Wchine^iqr copier. 

11. James Maffett is right: ■ "More learning fcakes place when students of 
different ability, achievement ,* socioeconomic class , dialect , sex, and 
race are mixed together. ;^*he English classroom should be as richly 
varied' a speeeh community as can be mus teredo"* The 1975 English 



r 



*Jame8 Mqffett, A Student-centered ^Language Arts Qurrn-oulum, "Grades K-13i 
A Handbook for Teadh^rs. (New YorkrHoughton^Mif flin, 1973), p. 5. 

' '4 ^ 



Language Framfewurk for California' Public Schools also speaks of "The 
restrictivenes^ of rigid patterns of /'grouping' .which limit the lin- 
guistic environment in which bays and girls learn English and which 
^tend to inhibit language development*"* 

12. Course content, including that in the electives, must serve as a vehicle 
for learning the basic skills in speaking, listening, reading and 
writing. . ^ ' 

\ ' • ' 

13. Classroom environment must d^onstr^te that the thought, needs and 

learning modes of each student ^e Important* 

14. A major goal of English instruction i\ the flexible use of dialect 
appropriate to the needs of the speak^. The English classroom is a 
good place to explore the diversity of\language, thereby enlarging 
options. \ 

15. Learning to write is a matter of process J so much class time should be 
devoted to the composition 'as it is being written with opportunity 
for revision before formal evaluation. 



\ 
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PART I.- WRITING WITHIN THE Etl^LISH" COUI^SE 



JACKDAWS 



History teachets have b4en using "jackdaws'- for years. Jackdaws, which also 
make effective tools for teaching English, are' reproductions of primary sources: 
documents, newspaper^ clippings . tapes of lectures, photos short poems, bits 
of prose, and any other items related to a single topic. Packets-.-comp\led "by 
a group' of four to five students—can furnish fascinatiPig tidbits about love, 
war, conflict, school— you name it (or better still, yoyr students can). If ' 
you' are teaching an elective, choose topics within that theme. 

From each packet can be drawn a thesis statement, the supporting details for 
which are self-evident. What better way to encourage purposeful reading and 
composing— in collage, film, or on paper? * ^ , • 



REAL WRITING • • 

Art Daigon. author of Vrite Cht! and Dig, U,S.A., distributed the following 
examples of assignments in "real" writing at the 1975 GATE Conferenfie.; His 
contention is that students cannot learn basic skills from a grammar text 
using dummy sentences. Care for and skill in writing come onl\ with motivation 
and motivation accompanies "real" writing directed to a speci^c and signifi- 
cant audience. 

used as ways to respond to literature, each of the writing genre listed on the 
next page requires the student to match what he wants to say with the manner 
in which it can best be said. 
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REAL WRITING 



1 



Letters 
"^^X^j c ommenda t ion, 
resignation 
application 
inquiry 
protest 
sympathy 
f arewell\ 
to editor - 
advice 

warning ^ 
invitation • 
complaint 
pen pal 
apology 

congratulations 
Monologue 
Dialogue * 
Poetry 
Obituary 
Public notice 
Wanted poster 
Advertisement 
List 
Epitaph 
Parody 
uews story 

Human interest story 

Legal brief 

Editorial 

TV script 

Graffiti 

Slogans 

Public statement 
Suicide note . 
Se rmon 
Caption 
Prayer 
Snip's log 

Skits 



Affidavit ' 
Telegram 
' Nofninating speech 
Ip'troduction 
Eylogy 

Inaugural speech ("State of nation) 

^iary 

journal 

/Telephone dialogue 
dictionary entry 
Last Will and Testament., 
Job specification 

Contest entry (25 words'^ or less)*., 
Bloirb fo,i; yearbook picture 
Bumper .^tickers 
^Placards 
Mottoes , 

Undercover report (spy's observations) 

Expense account (itemized and defended)' 

Promotional brochure for your town, 
school, you, etc. 

Psychiatrist's notes 

Minutes of meeting 

Resume 

Annoxm cements — birth , marriage j 
_ \ death (by different personalities)' . 

Marriage proposal and acceptance or 
rejection by different characters 
(different personalities) 



Message 



\ from ) 



past, future 



A w ar communique 
Time capsule list 
Confession *• 
Petition 

Billet-doux 
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WRITING BY CONTRACT 

Michele LaRue at Kearny High uses the following technique to individualize 
writing instruction: ' ^ ^ 



WRITING: A CONTRACT FOR SENIOR HTCH 



Directions : 

In this contract unit you have two decisions to make: (1) for which grade you 
want to work and (2) which activities you are going 'to do to accumulate enough 
points to earn your grade. If 'you want an '*A/' you must do enough activities 
to earn 90-100 points. For a "B/* you must do activities totaling 79-89 points. 
For a "C," you must do activities totaling 68-78 points. 

The only requirement is that you do one activity from each of the four secti-ons . 
In addition, if you don't earn the maximum number- of points for an activity",^ 
you can do another one to raise your total score. For example, if you do a 
ten-point activity and only earn six, you can choose other activities to make' 
up the four points. 

Since this unit is totally individualized, it is important that you' label, your 

■% t »• . 

papers with the following information: 



Name , \ 

{dumber of Activities: Section (L^) 

Number of Activity: (1-10) ^ ^ 

Brief Description of Activity: 

Too, some class time- during the unit will be spent on whole- group 'Activities , 
furthering single word, sentence and paragraph skills. You will be Expected to 
u4e the informatjon from these large-group sessions in your individual writing. 

In .Q&ncljusichi, all work as you finish it should be placed in "the box." Also, 
a^f^h^ w^rk Is returned to vqu, save it in your folder which is kept in the 
r-classroom. * ' . _ 



Points 



Activities with Single Words 



1. Make a list of words your grandmother wouldn't have 
known at your age. 

2. "^* Make a list of fifteen interesting words from Roget's 

Thesaurus. ^ They don't have to be difficult, just 
interesting and fun, ^ 

3. Make a list of ten words that mean the same as *'say" 
as in the phrase "he says," 

4. Make a list of five words which are synonyms for%"walk" 
and another five words which are synonyms for "see," 
using Roget's Thesaurus. 4 

• 5, Make a list of single words or short phrases which 
describe what you see, hear, smell, taste and *feel 
in a place you like,' Then make a similar list of 
words which describe your sensory experiences in a 
place you don't like. 

6, Keep a journal of single wbtds or phrases that occur 
to you for five minutes each day for five days. These 

- words do n6t have to be connected logically to one 
another, but they should be spelled correctly, 

7, Write a series of ten words which will make someone 
laugh, 

8, Make a crossword puzzle using words associated with a 
particular theme, 

^9, Write your own (or someone else's) name "vertically and 
. then use eacli letter as the first letter of anojthe^ word, 

10.; Make up ten words which sound like what they m^an. 

("Y^ommy" and "yucky" are examples of this kind of words;) 

t 

■ ■ ■ V, ; / ■ 

II. Activities with Sentences . ( ' 



1. Make a list of ten popular advertising slogans. After each 
slogan explain, what humai;i motivation the ad appeals to. 5- 

2, Writ;e sentences for five minutes for five days. The — 
sentences do not have to be related, but they do have to 
qualify as sentences. ~ • ' 10 
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3* Write five sentences that specifically describe a person. 
Each sentence should contain at least two adjectives or 
descriptive phrases, 

4. Write five sentences that specifically describe a place. 
Each sentence should coatain at lea^t two single-word 

^adjectives or adjective phra$,es, 

5. Read the paragraph on page 2 of Writing: Unit-Lessons in 
Composition. Then write at least five sentence of your 
own which create a single effect. 

6. Read the paragraph on page ,11 of Writing: Unit-Lessons 
in' Composition. Then write at least fiye sentences of 
your o\^ which appeal to at least three of the five 
senses. These sentences should be related, 

7. Read the paragraph on page 31 of Writing. Then write at 
least five related sentences of your own which vary in 
length and structure, 

8. Read the paragraph on page 44 of Writing, Then write at 
least five related sentences, each of which contains a 
isimile or a metaphor. ' ' • > 

9. Copy fifteen sentences which you, judge to be a fantastic 
example of powerful, rich, explosive language. Cite the 
eoujce at the top^'N^youj: paper. 

10. Write a series of at lea^t five sentences that will make 
someone^ laugh. The^e sl^ould be original with you! 



Activities with Paragraphs 



11 Pretend yoii went to sleep as yourself and woke up as ^ 
something eilse (the opposite sex, something in the 
refrigerator, or a plant). What ate you? What do you 
feel like as 'this new thing? How does life appear now? 
Write at least one paragraph on your percepttons. 

2. Go to an area where you can legally eavesdrop oh a 
conversation — a bus, the lunch court — and record the 
conversation, paying particular attention to accent, 
dialect, slang, etc. Do this twice with speakers of 
different ages for about five minutes each. (See the 
teacher about hoW| to write dialogue.) 

^ ' ' . f , 
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3. 



Describe the contents of a medicine cabinet, paying 
special attention to adjectives and descriptive details. 



4*. Write at least two paragraphs 6n^ the case history of an 
hour. * 

5. Describe in at least one paragraph a kitchen after a 
hurried breakfast. 

6. In at least one paragraph, describe a Single moment 
before the bell rings. 

/ 

7. W.rite a parody on one of the following: 

Ripley's Believe It or Not 
Dear Abby 

An Interview with a Famous Personality 
An Advertisement 

8. Find an old story you wrote in eighth, tiinth, or tenth 
grade. Rewrite it, using all the writing skills you ^ 
have learned in this unit and over the intervening years. 
Turn in the^ original ^nd rewritten copies. 

9. Take a series of photos with a camera or collect magazine 
pictures on a specific theme. Write a journalistic 
paragraph on the pictures. 

10. Write at least one paragraph which describes a particular 
mood you feel. Every word should. aid the reader to feel 
your mood. 

Project Activities 

• ^ * 

1. Write a short story of at least two pages, applying all 
the skills you have learned in this unit, 

2. Write a collection of poems. Illustra-LQ these if you wish 

3. Using at least five different poetic forms, write poetry 

, on one theme. - ^ 

4. Write a biography of someone in the class. Take notes 
while you interview this person and then write an 
interesting, clever biography. 

5» Write an outline- for a complete novel and finish the 
first chapter. 



/ 
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' V Points'" 
6» Write a play, working in a group of two to four people* 70 

7. Write a song and put it to music. Sing it or get ^ 
someone else to' sing it before the class. 30 

8. Make a collection of graffiti' from ten different locations. 
Write a description of the people who might have written 

the graffiti: ' 30 , 

9*' Write* a novel based on. actual graffiti for chapter head- 
ing. The plot might be picaresque. (Remember Huak 
Finnl) The main character would be known by the 
graffiti she or he writes. , 70 

10. Write something of at least three pages which is funny! 30 
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(,Oi;VhRf;LN-l 4)1VERGFNT Ty INKING IN WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 

* • ' ' \ 

ban iJOQlan/ptofessor of English education at UC Riverside, has applied Bloom's 
taxohomy of learning to a continuum of written discourse, ranging from the low, 
convergejit level of response to the high, divergent level which fosters cre- 
, ativity, ' In encouraging student^ response to literature and other class topics, 
. therse levels may. engender ideas for activities/ 
^' ^ ' c 

. - ' • ^' * 

^ . Level i: Reporting * ^ 

, * * ' 

* . ^ \' Wr^itten reporttng occurs generally when the teacher asks 'a question ' 

^ and the' student vrites down the answej;. .>>Eyequently , the^ teacher re- 
, * ^ fei;s the student to a set of study questions for which he is to 

. ^ . supply ahswers. 'Occasionally, the report may take the form of notes 

for a "talk,*' "book review" or some other form of individual student 
repo^eing. Generally, written reporting involves merely information 
. ^ ' retrieval. . , 

I^cvel Ttie Expository Composition 

• ' An expository composition is like % symposium. First of all it deals 

•with a main idea (Stated in the opening paragraph). Then it explores 
separate aspects of the .problem (in separate body paragraphs), and 
comas to atconclusion ^(f inal paragraph), this conclusion generally 
being a summary of tflie previous material. 



L6vel 3:- . -Dialogue 




ue't^at^ can often take the written, form of a dramatdcQjdialogue ^ written 
as conversation or as a play, or as an- expository dialogue^ where two 
-opposing viewpoints are preseiited and analyzed, but where there is no 
attempt *to,.form a* compromise^ 

Level 4: ' Documentation ^ , * • 

CoHjqpcy caft take the written form of ^ an analytiaq/t or research paper v 
in whidh the author's poiift of view is docitrnentedjyy experts in the 
form of direct quotations and footnotes. / . • 

.Level 5: Synthesis ^ ' . " ^ 

A panel, discussion can take the written form of an analytical or 
researdi paper which attempts to solve a problem by synthesizing 
various points of view and coming up with a tentative s6lution. 

Level 6 : Writing Committees " • . . " • 

J LSc'usston clusters, take the written form of'-writing committtees, groups 
of^students meeting together to examine and critique each other's . 
papers^ with an eye toward revisions. 



: 10 , . 
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Level 7: Point of View 

^Role-playing can take the written form of a point -of -view essay 
in which the author assumes the attitudes and values of another 
person, ideally a person most unlike himself. 

Level 8 : Diary/Journal Entries 

Brainstorming can take the written form of random and informal 
comments a. student may put in a diary or journal. These seem- 
ingly "off the top" comments may prove valuable later in supplying 
ideas for other writing,* 
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^Stephen Dunning, editor of Reflections on a Gift of Watermelon Picklt^. and Others, 
calls this a "word hoard," tlch in meaning for the writer, 

11 
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hASic skill:. 



Steve Judy, editor of the t<jv<^Gh Jour/^.uF and the ftew and exciting monthly 
periodical, Lcc Inkwell, for English teaching ideas grades 6-12*, suggests the 
establishment of a writing center in the classroom where students' can get help, 
with proofreading. recomfifiends t,he* center include: 



-Posters, graf f iti ;whichgive proofreading hints. ' ^ . 

-Cassette tapes with students and teachers telling how they write and 
revise. ' , . . ' 

-Samples of student writing. 

-laf ormation^about matters of form and/or correctness, brief notes on 
specifics such as *'Wliat do you do with commas?" 



MULTII^'DIA APPROACH 

1,'cil Postman, co-author of such influential books as Teaching As Subversive 
A^tCv'^ty and prqfessor of media ecology at New York University, sugges.ts 
that schools adopt the idea of multimedia literacy;' i.e., encourage expression 
of what is learned through a wide range of possible. communications skills. 
Reading ^and writing, thereby, take their places alongside nonprint media — 
oral 'discussion, filming, audio-taping, video-taping, and painting. 

Certainly, many of the composition skills required in nonprint ^communication 
are the same ones necessary to effective writing (conceptualizing, organizing, 
focusing, for instance), and with the pressure to learn to write removed or 
at least abated, many who see themselves as failures will learn to write 
competently. " , . 

the following "activity sheets," learning' units directed to students, encourage 
d multi^nedia personal response to a theme or 'unifying idea. Nick King,, resource 
teacher for senior high social studies, authored the fdrst one, and Mary Barr, 
the other two. 

4 
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SflBJECT : ' ^ DEPICTING .A DECADE 



YOUR ASSIGNMENT-'IF , 
you CHOOSE TO ACCEPT; 



Put together a show, report or some other project which could be used 
t^ll or illustrate the significance of any 10*year period of U.S. his 



HAVE. YOU 

THOUGHT 

AWUT: 



How one event tor period of time) might be 
expressed 1n several different ways, for 
example, through Art, Music, Literature ^ 

' . or History? 

Completing a project that could be used for 
cr^it in all of the above subjects? 



.1 



2. 



ACTIVITIES: Complete ALL of the activities below. You may 
choose to work with, 2 to 4 other students and 
complete this as a group project. While in- the 
\ Media Center, i^$e a conference room to work in. 

Pecide on ^ 1.0-year perllod of history you find interesting 
• or want' to find out/mot*e about. Make a list of at leeyst 
f6ur questions in ^acri of these categories vou y^ant answers^ 
forrvA) Art;,(B)'Mustc; (C) Literature; (D). Society. 

RlBport tO' lhe MediS Center. * Use" the Encyclopedia to find 
out some general ansvJors to your questions. You rtiight 
start listing majoih names, ^Jates, places and events that 
appear to relate to y6ur questions. 

3. Use the card catalog' to find out what print {hookQ,^ 
maga:iinno, pamphleto, etc.) and non-print {filmBtripa, 

reaordingo, video tapac, ntudy printe, etc.) are available 
in the Media Center that relate to your subject. Make a 
lisr^ ALL of the possible resources and skim through 
them. Pick out those you feel might be most useful to 
answer your questions. Turn in both lists. 

4. Prepare .a chart like' the following and fill in with 
infonh^tion you get from your research. You might find 

it necessary to use a separate page for each subject area. 





ART 


MUSIC 


LITERATURE. 


SOCIETY 


NAMES 










PLACES 










DATES - 










SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS 











5. Comptttz OWE oi the icUow<.no- 

A. Use the information you have gathered to write a 5-8 
page typewritten report describing the significance 

of the decade you investigated'. You may find this* 
significance within the decade or in relation to 
ear*11er or more recent events. 

B, .Use pictures, diagrams,^ etc. from the period and the 
Media LAB to prepare a slide presentation* that shows - 
what happened during your decade. ^It may be " 
narrative, non-narrative, silint or sound. " 

C» Use the resources you have gathered and the Media LAB 
to make an 8mm film that depicts the significant 
developments that occurred -during your decade. 

D. Use the information you have gathered :to prepare a 
15- to 30-m1nute audio or audio-visual tape that 
suoroaf^izes what you have learned about your-dfecade. 
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SLEINC RELATIONSHIPS 



THE QUESTION: WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN ENGLfSH AND OTHER 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS? ' . - ' ^ 



HAVE YOU 
THOUGHT ABOUT 
THIS? 



Poetry is sometimes brushed aside as 
insignificant , sometimes,^ rejected as 
dangerous (Plato outlawed poets in 
his Republic) , but there are those 
who consider it enhancing — even to 
the study of historical 'events. 



ACTIVITIES After listening to a reading of the 

poem "John Brown*' s Body" by Stephen 
Vincent Bendt in^ the media center, 
discuss with a partner from U.S. * 
History items 1 and 2 below. Then 
» meet with five other pairs' of stu- 

* dents in a small-groyp room to dis*- 

cuss the topic given in item 3. 
Hand In a brief description of re- 
sults of your group's discussion. 

1. This story, ^in fiction and nonfiction, presents 
an impartial view of the War Between the Stat/esJ 
How does Bendt. encourage the interest- of the 
readerVlistener despite this impartiality? 



9. 



Note how the meter, shape, ^nd rhyming pattern * 
^change as Ben^t leads, you irom one character to 
another.- Consider, for example, the effects, of 
ihyme'd. coup let and regular meter in^- "For trait .of 
a Southern Lady." Compare this characterization 
with "that of Robert'E. Lee. What does blank 
verse add Xo this picture- of the "marble iian"? 

Contribute to a small^-group aiscussion on the 
question "Wliat Can Poetry Contribute to a Study 
of the Civil 'War?'^- 
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SUBJECT: ' 



SEEING RELATIONSHIPS 



THE 



QUESTl^ON: 



WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN ENGLISH AND OTHER 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS? 



HAVE 'YOU 
THOUGHT ABOUT 
THIS? 



Topic: Seeing Relationships 

70nly cbnnect^V sad^d E, Forster, English 
novelist and essayist, as he emphasized the ' 
necessity, for human bi^^ings 'to relate what 
they're learning to what they've learned* 
In order to make selise of your school' 
world, consider what connections Height < 
exist, for example, bet^eeu art: ancl English, 



ACTIvy^lES "Art and literature appeal to feelings as 

well as logic." Using this idea, choose one 
of the following activities: 

- Find one short story, one poem, and one 
painting in whichlfc^e idea is shown to. 

' be triie* Then discuss yout findings 19 

three paragraphs — one for'' each art fofm — * 
telling specifically how each appeals to 
, I b.oth facets of the human being* 

- Prepare a reader's theater and tableau 
presentation for your classes in whidh 

• members of your group compose a script 

from the literature and .a living reenact- ^ 
. ment froip the pain-ttng with an introduction, 
' / 'transition,' and a conclusion explaining 

* how each illustrates the assigned idea* 

/ - Take pictures of at least four paintings 

which illustrate the idea and prepare 
slides for a mini-theater presentation 
which includes slides and an accompanying 
narration which inc'ludes an introduction, 
quotations from literature which de- 
scribes su.bjects o'r 'feelings' in paintings, 
' ' " and d conclusiorf*. 
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Other multimedia activities which encourage personal response and require 
composition skill: - • « , ^ 

1. Objective : Students wjll show an understanding of some ways that personal 
^ experience influences interpretation of literature and art. 

Activity : Using a cassette pcorder and a copy of a short poem, student's 
will interview at least five* people—each representative of a particular 
life style, age, geographic origin, etc,~asking specific questions about 
theif interpretation of the literature. Each student will participate in 
a small- group discussion which has as its thesis, "Interpretations of 
poetry differ according to the experience of the reader." 

2. Objective : Stu(Jents will demonstrate the ability to find and state the 
main ideas ^ in an oral presentation. 

. Activist Students take notes as they listen to audio tapes of an essay, 
article or lecture; then, using the^otes, state the main idea(s) and at 
lea«t two instances of specific evidence mentioned in support. 

3. Objective : Students will demonstrate an understanding of the use of humo 
in various literary genre. ^ 

. ActlA/ity : Stud^kvy^.wjf^l listen to albums pf folk songs and contemporary 

comedy, viey a vide.p..,tape of a Shakespearean play and ^ silent fllauaad- ' 

read selected prose ^^n^iT^^nign-t-y^-^^i^ wh1rh f1^r- thpy vH 1 T r r>Tnppc|o a ij c^^ 
of ways authors use humor-. Students will exchange lists of humor uses. 



compile a total clas-s list, and ^ach will writ^^ a bri^ef essay evaluating' 
the importance of humor in his/her own life. ' ^ . - 



CPOPERATIVE WRITING 

^idea on testing in California KnglLsh^ November-December 197A, can be used 
in writing instruction. Students may form writing partnerships for the exchange' 
oT ideas during the composing process. Assignments can vary — some asking for 
on^* product from the two partners; others requiring individual response. The 
two college professors who wrote the article found that paired students performed 
significantly better than those who took examinations alone. Such a strategy 
works equally in the teaching of writing. 
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INTEGRATING WRITING WITHIN THE ELECTIVE 

Sam Turner at Patrick Henry gives the following objectives and activities to 
the students in hid creative writing elective. 

OBJECTIVES FOR CREATIVE WRITING 
KEADING (Grad^ed on a Credit Only Basis) 

Since there is evidence that writing is imitative, we have a better chance 
of writing good literature if we read good literature. Besides, Hemingway 
once said, "We have to know our competition. " 

Therefore, in order to learn frdm the ones you admire, you must demonstrate 
that you have read one long l;c?r/c\ (novel, autobiography, drama, nonftction) 
and at least five shorter works (\hort stories, articles, poems, short plays) 
by authors you admire. You must report these readings to your seminar group, 
attempting to motivate others to read the works you have chosen. 

—WRITING AND INDEPENDENT STUDY \ (Graded on an A/B/Credit B^sis) 



Your only writing obligation for the semester is to create^ three works in 
at least two genres. Each work must be\littoed so that the^e are enough 
copies for each member of your "read-aroUnd" group. "On the day of your read- 
\ around, you should distribute your copies and read the work aloud. Listen 
\ ' carefully to the comments so that you can make recommended changes as you 
see fit. , ^ 

You must^participate in three different read-abounds. When you are content 
with your creations, you must submit at least thc^e worjis for publication to 
local magazines, contests, professional publications, or other outlets. The 
works must be neatly written or (preferably) typewHtten <md submitted with 
self-addressed, self-stamped envelopes when necessary^ Copies must be filed 
in your booklet. ^ ' ' 

In addition, the student must participate in the in-class writing exercises 
which are to be written into the student's booklet and submitted periodically. 

—STATING AND SUPPORTING LITERARY THEME \(Vedit Only) 

During the course, you must demonstrate your ability to find ari^state liter- 
ary theme on three different occasions. You must support your sh^tement of 
theme with two kinds of evidence drawn from the work read. \ 

^V-^-SMAtiL- GROUf DISCUSSION (Credit Only) * 

....J^otnBmst demonstrate that you can function effectively as an active paHici- 
pant in small-group discussions ("read-arounds") on a continuing basis. i You 
musf demonstrate that you can participate, encourage, clarify and, when 
necessary, h^lp reach a consensus regarding others' literary Works. 

--VOCABULARY ) ^ (Credit Only) 



You must demonstrate that you can\wvita dcfiniiiona for 75 percent of Lhc^ 
teivin on the LLtcvury Vocabulary hint. ^ 
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CLASS Ai\'IHt;I.(X;iKS \ ^ ^ . 

Reed Mathis of Beverly tUll« High School suggested this idea* He provides his 
students with a rich assortment 'of literature — a wide variety of geAre, content, 
quality, and time periods^. In groups of five, students compile an anthology of 
literature w'nich meets criteria they themselves develop* Each group de'cides on 
the (organization of the collection — by theme, chronology, author, whatever. 

\ 

During tne semester- long project, stud^ents meastire group criteria against those 
of classmates, teacher, and professional critics. Classwide presentations and 
assignments help the studerjt editors to verify the effectiveness of their 
choices among a diverse readership. * 

Transcription skills are honed as each group writes introductions, explanatory 
remarks, transitions, sugg(4stions for activities (if these are to be included). 
Publication of each antholpgy is the highlight of the course. 

THE DIARY AND lliE JOURNAL , 

James Moffett gives, several reasons the diary, and the journal are ^prortant in 
writing instruction. Diairies and journals: 



Provide an abundance of personally relevant material from which to 
abstract a composition. ^ ' « 



if, 



2. Allow for "phasing writing into spontaneous, private notation and 
selective, public composition.*'* ^v^" 

3. Help to make writing natural, habitual. 

4. Help wrider tq focus on and see importance of the everyday. 

5. Provide a bank t)f personal material for the student to gain a "tjhen *" 
and now*' perspective. 

6. /^Allow for a reflective period during which the student ma^ VcolSi^GJ^f^ 

himself. > ' ^ a 

rUo d;iary, devoted to private notation, can be motivated by simply opening the 
possibilities like this "teacher talk" from Moffett: 

"Put down the things in the past or the fufure that; you want to* remember; " 
ideas you don't want to slip away, feelings yoy want to express * whatever 
is on' your mind or ^conies to mind that you want to put into Wor4s.. Maybe 
you'll think of a goo3 idea for a st6ry, song, poem, or improvisation - that 
you ban use soon."** ^ \ 

'/r a.; iCen -Macroric, author of Uptuugr'tt and Waiting To Be Read^ stigge^ts, demon- 
f^tratc to -the 'class ho^ the stream of^ consciousness is constantly flowing, ready 
St tapped. Follow one of your thoughts verbally for stujjente; then ask that 
they trace their own thoughts in writing without trying l^^^analyze or Judge. 



^Jaoies Moffe>tt, Citudcnt-Centj^red Lixncfuage Arts C 
I ^.I'.mavs (Boston: -Houghton. Mifflin Co., 1973), p. 372 



Curriculum^ A Handbook for 

1973) 
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While diaries remain priydte and should riot be put^in writing folders^ tifere is 
value in asking periodically v that students review the entries and write up fot 
sharing with the rest of the class any growth, trend or reflection they*" see efe 
interesting, x • , J. . 



Journals are meant to be read by others, Moffett suggests topics may ^dw 9| 
of small-group discussions about the diary reviews ^escribed above, or they ^ 
eVolve from ele'ctive or thematic topics such as these: 

-Personalized descriptions of a character from the literature under study»\ 

-Ongoing reactions to readings, to be discussed with>^6mall groups, 

\ . . - 

-Informal assessment o.f .authors anxi works with focusjon establishing his., or 
her own criteria for excellence. ^ ' 

-Brief summations of ideas pertinent to the course, which the student has 
heard or seen through the mass media. 

Especially valuable to English 3-4 students wooild be a public journal ^devoted 
to tracing for the year a particular area of their llve^ — a hobby, a Relationship, 
job or school subject, for instance. Besidefe providing for close observation 
over an extended peried, this journal becomeg a kind of research and hoard of 
specifics which lead naturally into expository writing.^ . . 



G RED PENCIL 

For many reasons (see Basic AssiHnptions.2, .3, A, 5 and 6 on page 1 of this 
Instructional Suggestion Bulletin) the following idea suggested by an article in 
College English'^ is welcome. Mary Johnson at Clalremont recommends the pro- 
cedure as a most valuable teaching tool. 

it 

1. Spend class time in arriving at mutually acceptable writing standards. 

< 

2. Distribute a dittoed form containing these standards (see page 39 of this 
bulle1:in)^ plus empty squares for. evaluation of writing by others, Ask 
that this form be stapled tp each assignment, with completed evaluations 

f our^ot;hiBrs. You may want to^ begin with peers to be Ssure criteria 
^are undj&r^'t6pd> by all. ' ^ ' - . , 

3. - Ai5k?syudentsr^^^^^ papers according to the evaluations and 

" . piaot^'them^, in th^^^ file fblders/ 

4.. -Twice:, each, quarter^ /more.' o If possible, hold individual conferences' . 
. yz/po^^go over the written work with the student, noting student strengths 

and weaknesses, assessing growth toward writing competence, and recbmmend- 
irig' resources necessary to further skill. 

5» During the course, students irteet in groups to study model papers, discuss 
writing problems, and help each other clarify thought. 



.*Fr<incine Hardiaway, VWliat Students Can Do To Take ^the Burden Off You," f'jLlcr/c 
)'.'nglinh,ipp. 577-580, January 1975 » 2 



Dr* Lois Arnold, secondary curriculum consultant in language arts, several 
years ago conducted a nationally knovm Study of different methods of eval- 
uating composition*, and findings led her to conclude the following: 

1* Evaluating writing through student-teacher conferences, lay or peer 
readers, tape-recorded evaluations, or group discussions may be better 
uses of teacher time and energy than the 'laborious marking of papers,., 
the writing of detailed comments, and the requiring of revisions and 
corrections • " 

2. Teacher attention needs to be focused on the total writing process, 

e.g., reading as it relates to writing; thinking in relation to writing. 



SENSORY WRITING 

In order to connect the act of ^writing' with the writer and to ensure cohesiveness 
within the composition, ask each student to thoose a place outside the classroom, 
sit there for fifteen mit^utes, and wrtte-^^own impressions that appeal to hd^s 
senses. Classwide or small- group discussion ^ these papers can evince the 
special interest of a place when it is closely Observed, thereby pointing up the 
value of specifics. Also important is the unity inherent in Che focus on the 
setting^^ Too, out of a discussion of these papers almost -always comes an under- 
^standing of the signif icaivce of point of view and tone. - 



-7 

'ROLE PLAYING • . ' * 

Being able to see and feel things from another's vantage point increases under- 
standing of both oneself and others. Literature teachers" certainly know this to 
be true; and capitalizing on this value in literature, many are now using tech^ 
niques of role playing, some of which specifically enhance writing instruction. 

1. Writing a dialogue between a fictional character and oneself is a good 
first step in role playing because the student uses his or her own ideas 
to delineate the responses of jthe character. 

2. Comparing his or her own responses to a topic dealing with values to 
the imagined responses of the fictional character enables the student 
to effectively "get into" a role. See the following page for an 
example using Hucklfeberry Finn. 



*Lois V. Arnold, "Writer's Gramp and Eyestrain — Are They Paying Off?" English 
Joumaly^ Jan. 1964, pp. 10-15% 
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HUCK'S VALUES AND MINE 



Typical areas in which we may experience confusion and conflict in values 
appear below. Rank them first as they appear to you from the most confusing 
and conflicting to the least* Then, rank them the way you think Huckleberry 
Finn (or any other main character)" would. Write a brief explanation for the 
first, last, and eighth choices (starred below). Be prepared to discuss 
rankings in a small group. 



Work, Occupations * 1. 

School, Education 2 
politics. Social Organization 
ReMgion, Morals 
Leisure Time - \ 4. 



3, 



Family ^ 
Love, Sex 

Culture (art, music, literature, etc.) ^* 



* 8. 
9. 



Personal Taste (clothes, etc.) ' • 7. 

Law and Order * - 

Friends 

Money, Material Possessions 
Health 10: 
Ethnicity " 
Rules , Authority' 

Drugs"^^ ' ~i3. 



12. _ 



14. 
15. 
16. 
*17. 
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(most confusing and conflicting) 



T 



(least confusitig and conflicting) 



After sStudents listen to taped examples of two or three different 
spoken dialects, ask them to answer questions such as these: 

-How old i,s the person bolng interviewed? 

-How much money does 'he/she make? — 

-How much formal education does he/she have? 

Circle one: Grade School High School College 

-What kind of job does he or she have? 

-Where does he or she go on a vacation? 

\ 

Follow-up oral discussion should focus on/iocial stereotyping evoked by 
-^the use of language. ( 

* Writing assignment : J|[rite a script for an interview with Huckleberry 
Finn (or Bigger Thomas in Native Son or Art in The Oxbow Incident) . 

Writing dramatic monologues (perhapa before reading "My Last Duchess" 
by Robert Browning or "The Haircut" by. Ring Lardner) c>an help the high 
school student appreciate the 'personality revealed iri language. You 
may want to base the assignement on something read previously, a 
reaction, perhaps, by a main character to a scene in which he or she 
did not' participate* 



VALUES CLARIFICATION . ' 

The study of Xanguage and literature is by definition a study of values; and 
Sidney Simon, co-author of Values Clarification: 'A Handbook of Practical 
^tmtegzee for Teachers and Students and many" other books, offers many values 
activities to the English teacher. Rank ordering, for example, has already 
been mention in No. 2 in the section on role playing, pages 20-21. Comparing 
one's own values to those of fictional characters can be self -illuminating, as 
it makes course study relevant. 



ERIC 



Specifically for the teaching of writing skill, values clarification activities 
provide vital contexts in which writing has purpose, and feedback is generated 
out of interest instead of duty. 

The following valuing activities may be useful. 

1. Mudh literature challenges value assumptions commonly held. At the 

beginning of the course, ask students to consider in a group of five or 
six the following assumptions currently beJng challenged in the United 
States: * ^ 

• 

-The value placed by adults on past experience. 
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-The assumption that there must be implicit respect ^or authority, 

-Assumptions regardii^g the place of women in our society. 

-The assumption that work is a virtue and th4l leisute must be 
justifies. 

-Assumptions regarding the major function of sex In our lives. 

-Assumptions regarding drugs — legal and illegal. 

-Changing assumptions regarding the meaning of life. (Experienc:;: 
ing the .p res em t is the most signlf4<jant reality.) 

-Assumptions regarding war and patriotism. 

o-Religion as evolving and not changeless. 



-Assumptions regarding affluence and happiness. 



2. Then have each group compile on 3x5 cards a list of books read by ^ 
group members whose' plots treat negatively or positively these assump- 
tions. Annotate the list with descriptions of the positions taken in 
the various books. This deck of 3x5 cards should be shared classwide 
throughout the year; added to as more books are t^ad. 

\ 

3. Have each stud^t then take a position regarding at least three of the 
assumptions by writing paragraphs expressing his or her own viewpoints. 
Ask that these be handed in anonymously. 

4. Compose a class continuum of reactions far each assumption. "Publish" 
on bulletin board or by ditto. ^ 

i* ^ ^ 

5- ^ Repeat this activity at the close of the course. Note individual and 
class shifts along the continuum. 



Strategy Number 30, "Three Characters," in Values Clarification is but one 
exercise in this book that can enhance writing instruction by involving stfudents 
in stimulating discussion to motivate purposeful written response. The follow- 
ing directions could -be given to Jt^he ^udent; 

1, Write the, name of the person or persons you choose to answer the 
following 'questions: 

-What is the name of the person (in fict;ion or real life) you would 
most like to be? 

4 • -Who would you least like to be like? 

-Who is most like you? 

23 
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iMeet in a group of two to four others, to share your list and explain, 
if you wish, your selection* Then consider together these questions: 

-Would jour list have been different three years ago? ' 

-|^uld your best friend be able to guess the names on your list? 

-Did anyone else name the same characters you did? you have 
anything else in common? ^ ^ ' 

Write a dialogue between the .character who is most- like you and the 
one least like you. What do you have to say to each other about the 
books you read, friendship, high school, the "people you admire? 
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PART II. WRITING OUTSFDE THE ENGLISH COURSE 



All junior highs, since September 1974, have English skills centers 
as a course option. Students having specific language usage .problems 
as well as those wanting to develop further an already adequate language 
facility may enroll for a quarter of study in the class, which has a 
smaller enrollment for intensive individualized work. 

Some senior highs, too, have offered a similar option in **writing labs,** 
which in varying tinfe frames supplement the language study in the 
regular course offerings. 

The following organizational descriptions and forms are those developed 
by Mary Johnson at .Clairemont and Nancy Boyer at Kearny^ for .the writing 
labs at those schools. Indicated in the top left-hand corner is the 
audience to which the form* is directed. 
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A, CLAIREhJONT'HLGH SCHOOL 



[STUpENTS~To establish the need for the writing lab, the English 
department at Clairemont High asked for writing samples,] 



Tenth Grade English Students: 



In planning for improvement in the English program £n the future, 
coordinators of Tenth Grade English are considering a writing center 
which could help to improve student skills and which could allow 
students who enjoy writing more practice in that area. In order to 
learn what remedial needs we may hav,e and to learn something about 
your interest in such a center > we need'.your help, ^ .^V; 

We would like a sample of -your waiting, and we are asking .each of 
you to read d short article about an unusual job one teen-ager .has 
[an article from '5cc?p6 was used] and '^hen in no more than a page 
and a h^lf describe an unusual job that might appeal to you. 

Having each of you write on one 'subject, in this instance, a job, 
will allow us to check your papers and to rank them on a scale d'f 
1-5. However, no grade will be given. We may keep your papers for 
the statistical information we need. However, wj> will send youi;. 
score? to your teacher in case you wish to loxqw your ranking irj^ this 
sapiple. . . • 

Please do not sfpend more than fifty minujres on this entire pco^'^ct. 



tA lay reader assigned to the school read and ranked the papers, 
criteria* for which were established by the department, ] 
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(:>ubinitted to iiiglish department and site administration) ' 

REQUEST FOR ESTABLISHING A WRITING LAB ' * . ' ' /' 

Item A. S^cilic Objectives and/or Purpose . ^ ^ ' 

Believing that writing skill can best be learned when students feel the qeetii to 
write, we would like to develop a writing l,ab at* Gl^iiremont High, 

* ' ' ' 

This writing lab will offer inidividualized counseling and instruction to any 
student having difficulty with his writing skills or to any student who wants 
to cgncentrate on improving his 'writing. / * . » 

Individualized help and enrichrKient will be o'ffered to students whose needs 
range fronf spelling and punctuation to organizing compositions or writing " 
poetry. , * « . 



Item B. Description of the Study 

Student will be assigned to the laj) for a four-week period. A maximum of 
twelve students will be scheduled into the lab per period per each four-week 
session. 

Selection of the students to be scheduled into the lab will be on .recommenda- 
tion from any teacher . and/or ^udent request with teacher^ permission to attend! 

The teacher whp requests or gives permission for a student to be enrolled in* 
the writing lab must agree aot to penalize the student for class work missed 
while the student .is working in the lab for a four-week period. The grade 
that the student receives iq the writing lab *should be considered as the grade 
the student would have .earned for four. weeks of regular clasa work. 



One classroom will be equipped as a writing lab. 

'ITie classroom' will haye t<^elve work stations. Each work station will have a 
large work table or desk and will be furnished with paper, pencils, a dictio- 
,;iary, a"^ Tliesaurus , handbooks, etc^ The writing leSb will also have furniture 
suited to small-group work. ♦ - t . , <^ 

' ' • * <■ 

, \ 

The wri^ng lab will have filing and storage spaciejs for each of the students 
who worimin the room. The writing lab should have at le^st three typewriters, 

tape r"^o*rder with ear plugs, and an overhead pijbjector. A ditto machine 
and copying machine should be^made available for the use of the. students in 
the« writhing laH; • , , , ' * * 

Tlie instruction wtll be individualized according to the stude^nt's writing 
needs and .interests . llils will be determined by questionnaires, sample 
writing^ and teacher-student conferences. ^ ' 



A. jnlnimum af two sections^ of the writing* lab' will be ea^tablished,' anfl if 
possible this coul4 be increased, to six Sections if .^a request ^fot add^itional 
staffing of one-hal^ teacher is granted ♦ >, , * ' ' " ^ 



Item C. Means of Evaluation * ^ 

Instruction will be on an individualized basis ;^ therefore, the evaluation* * 
will also be individualized * ^ . 

-All teachers' involved will evaluate the progr& 6ach semester , because of 
"the flexible transfer of students from regular classed to a specialized writ- 
in^ lab. : ^ ' ^ . . ^ \ 

Thd student and the teacher wiil ^stablis-h tog^thgr th^individual^s ^writing 
improvement goal based on his needs and interests. The student will then * . 
'' wo.rk towards the* goal with the tea^cher actitig as a facilitator and provid- 
ihg jna'terials an<i help. c ^ t ^ . - * 

The success the student has iij teaching his *goal and the improvement he makes 
on subsequent writing a^ignmfents will be the^ basis of determining the success 
of the program., /"Early writing samples^ compared , with later writings can. be 
used in the evaluation. In the final c6nfereijce 'between student anH teacher, 
all .'the sttldent's written Vork will be checkeid for improvements.* *^ 



WRimiNG LAB 



Period 



Session i 

Feb. 18~Mar. 14 



Session II 

Mar. 17"Aprii 18 



Session III 
^ April 21-- May -16 



Session IV 

May 19~June 13 




Vlease' inform^ these students that they have been selected for the second session 
ef the writing lab. (>iarch 17~Apra.l 18) 



"Period 2 ' . ' ^ Period 7 

Students' Names Xeachers* Name^ , Students' Names .Teachers' Names 



White 

McSwan 

McSwan 

McGroarty 

Wliite 

Moore 

White 

Wliite 

White 

McGr^barty 

Wliitfe 

White 



Curtis 

Curtis 

Simon 

Tilaro 

McSwan 

Curjfis 

Simon 

Martin 

Kax' 

/ ' 
M^tin 

6a^ao6 

' Gaydos 



litM au:,e the' quarter break bomes in« th'e middie of tbis se8$ioik'pf £he writing lab 
it miglit not be cpnvenieht f or ".ypu to releace a stu^leht at ^his particular , time* 
If Uii.s , scheduling prjesents a prol)l^m for you,^ pleasH^*'return\tl>e student* s * / 
admis^sion slip to my mailbox and I »wili reschedule the student- fot a later ' / . 
oesbioru* I'hank you for your*'cooperatioii in starting these[ labs; if yoii caja mak.e 
any suggestions for the improvement o*f the labs plfease do J30. * ^ 

Please continue to submit naiiK^s ,of any students who might^b^ intetes^ted in - . 
attending a session of (;he writing lab/' " - * ^ . ' 



ThanksA-*Mary -Johnson' 
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[TEACHERS] 



The fpllowing students have requested or have been recommended for the writing 
lab. They have not been placed jjecause they need a teacher to release them 
period 2, 3 or 7. If you have one of these students and would be willing to 
release him/her for a four-week session,, please circle the name, indicate the 
period, and plQce this sheet in my mailbox. 

Thank you. * Mary Johnson 



Name 



Period 2 



Period 3 



Pexiod 7 



Teacher 



I 1 I MA'A i<:>| 



> 



luis semester two writing labs vlll be developed at Clairemont High during 
periods 2, 3 and/or 7. Any student havirig difficulty with his writing skills 
or any student who wants to concentrate on improving his writing caa receive : - 
individualized counseling and instruction during a four-rweek session\VX 

Ihe sessions are tentatively scheduled to begin- on February 17, March 17, April 
21, and May 19. ' ^ ^ \ 

The teacher who requests or' gives permission for a student' to be enrolled in 
the writing lab must agree ^ot to pen-alize the student for c]?ass ^t^rk missed 
while the student is working in the lab for the four-week period/ The grade 
tiiat the student receives in the writing lab should be considered as the grade' 
the student would have earned for the four weeks of regular class work. 

SclfecTuling for this program is beginning now. Please submit names of any 
students who would be interested or benefit from this programs Thank you. 
Please return lists of names to my mailbox as soon as possible. Mary Johnson 



Student's name 



Class and Period AvailabJ^e- 



Comment (need or idea 
for enrichment?) 



Oate 



Teacher 
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(STUDENTS! . ' \ 




: • 

,c 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO CLAIRKMONT'S , \/ _ 

WRITINd LAB •/ _ \\ r [ ■ " . 

NAME . " . \. \ V/"\*-.";' ' ' ■ 




w 


Circle: - , V; • aVv/:: 




> 


From what class will you be attending? >En^lish\pr. Social /$tudi^^^^^ ^ 


•*• . * • - 


• 


From what period will you be released? 2, . 3' * br*;.« . , 
Comment on the reason you wish to be enrolled 

* ...» 
.Tentatively the sessions are schedule to begin on February 17,. March _ 
17, April 21, and May 19. 






* • • • ' , 

Student's signature ' ' - - 


' . ^ ~ 




teacher's signature 






Please return this application to Mary Johnson's mailbox as soon as 
possible. Thaak you. 




< 




• - - • 






ADMISSION SLIP • ■ 






Congratulations: 




* • 


You have been selected to participate in Claiiremont' s Writing Lab. 
Come to B-31 on , , • This 










. ' session will end " ' . 

Thank jyou/ " \ 






Mrs. Johnson /' 




• 
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^ :}'■:::/ ..WRITING LA15 
iiio b^sic text will be :iC)X and iJow by Fred Morgan* 

Hie writing lab is open to any student, who is having difficulty with his writihg 
or. any student who wants to concentrate on improving his writing skills. The 
lab is designed to give individualizeici counBeJing and instruction during a four- 
.week session. \ * * .V^ ^ 

Al'l .writing will be Thermo- Faxed for group eva^^uation;, so^/wrlte i;:learly in 
pencil or type. ^ ' * ' 

.Keep ail your written work in your folder. Your grade will be based on your 
revisions and' improvements. •■ 

\our composition book snould contain your homework assignments and your indivi- 
dualized work assignments,* You may use it as your daily journal also. 

The following is a list of .audio-visual materials available: 

-Filmstrips [available at IMC] , 

Fs 428.2 .Organizing an Outline ^ 

Fs 428.2 Writing Paragraphs . 

Fs 428.2 Editing and Rewriting 

Fs 428.2 Writing an Opening Paragraph * 



f o^ how to 
say it • 



for what 
to f^ay 



lapes [available at Clairemont] 
Letter Writing 

Listen and Write (worksheets included) 

Films [available at IMC] 

Specific Is Terrific 
Writing a Good Paragraph 
Story of a Writer 
Writers on Writing 
^Truth and the Dragon 
Reaching Your Reader f 

Moods of Surfing 
Winter (feeyser 
boy Alone 
Clown 

Toes .Tell - - - 

Deer and th^i^ Forest ., 
Dunes 

Haiku ^ ^ \ ' 

Fantasy of l^^et 
Leaf 

Hunter and the Forest 
horses 

Abstraction 3/^ 
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[STUDLiNlS— -List consists of materials available at a^te* Presented in no 
•arLicular order. ^ Students searrli out titles pe^tjj^nent to their needs^] 

,llius(j matt-ritils <iiid books art* available for your use* Check the ones you might 
I iCo tt^work with. 



.^uc^i:tLonr. You Aiu*>ayH Wanted Jo AQ^/d)m^t ICyigLish^ Maxwell Nurnb^rg 
Individualized Knglioh hi j: ..^L^t^^^A^ and William lU Eyans 
Eyiglish 2200, Jpsei^fTc. Blumenthal ) 
tnglish Jramnar and Composition^ John E. Warriner 
Enjoying English, Don Wolfe et al, ' r' 
fdl About Worwfj Hayi Nurnberg . 
2o Hajia <Jteps to Word Power, Wlirred Funk 
\iO Dajs to a More PoDerful Vocabulary, Wilfred Funk 
Prograrmed Vocabulary, J5mes I. Brown 
I'rogram for Vocabulary .Growth, Joseph R. Argel 
Spelling Made Simple, Stephen V. Ross ^ 

Tape and work sheets from Listen and Write, Catherine White et al. 
X5^ak cards^ using the daily newspaper, teacher-made. 

"lATD^ly Art of Writing,^ Lucile Vaughn Payne 

Stop, Look and Write, Hart Day Leavitt and David A. 5ohn 

Writing To Be Read, Ken Maj^r.orie » 

\ji^e and iJow, Fred Morgan " 

Writing: Unit Lessons in Composition, Don P, Brown 

Webcter'o l^cw Collegiate Diotionarvj 

Write *Uow, Anne Wescott Dodd - 

iJteps to Better Writing, Gene Stanford 

iJow hoe try, Charles L. Cutler 

Writing Errors You Hate To Make . 
And jia>.' To Avoid Them,' Richard/Uhlich 

Roget/'s College Thesaurus 

Creativity in Thinking and Writing, Edwin A. Hoey 4 

Picture Your Writihg, Geraldine Murphy 

^ Writing for a Reason y Rickard ♦Uhlich 

> 

Writers Market, edited by Lynne Ellenwood 
hngliah Everywhere, Robert R. Rotter 

A Progrrmnnd Approarrh to -Writing, Edward Gor)aon and Gary Burgard \ 
/' Ctud^.nt\: Firnt Aid to Wr-iting, llieodore Grieder and Jc]^sephine Grieder 
iioi) To Write 'I'hemec and Term Papers, Barbara Lenmark Ellis * ' ^ 

A Short Grammar of English, Norman L. Haider 

♦ 

The Art of Composition, Barbara Pannwitt 

36 . ' ' 
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(STUDENTSr - ^^'-z.^^^^^^^ 

WRITING LAB QUESTIONNAIRE , ^ 



In order to plan the next ten class periods, NAME 

please indicate what you want to do. What 

are your needs and interests in writing? DATE 



4 



Please check the area in v^ich you wish to work. 



Determliftng your weaknesses and strengths in grammar andtusage, sentence 
structiij^, punctuation, or mechanics of. language ^-^^ 

^ImprwJAig your spelling 

Incr^^'Sing your vocabulary 

Senjkfence and paragraph construction 

Pjipifeonal or business letters 

'tiling out business or routine forms , 

_^De^criptive writing 

/.Exposition . ' 



Opinion and persuasion 
* /f . "^Character sketch 
i^' Informal essay 

TTT" 

/, Reporting 



The book review 



j ^ ^Play writing 




Short story writing 
Poetry 

Editing and publishing a writing magazine 



^I wish to work indi^Ordually. 
I wish to work in groups* 



Other 



ERIC 
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[STODENTS us^d during individual conferences] 



WRITING LAB 



Name 
Date 



My goal or objective is 



The work I have 'completed towards this goal is: 



<3 



The work I have left to do is: 



■V 



Can you atiswer these questions? 



What is g6od writing? 



What is a paragraph? 



Wliat is a good' composition? 



What writing have you done? 



Did you make your revisions? 



Final grade 



Teacher 



•38 
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[STUDENTS] 



(Staple this form to each writing assignment and get four persons — parent, 
teacher, friend, enemy — to evaluate what you've written so you can make your 
own revisions.) 

K\^ALUATiON ' ' » ' 



Consider the, following items wlien assess ipg -^each paper: 

Thesis stated clearly or ideatif iably • 
Subject m'^tter clearly developed, 

Respfe'ct for audience demonstrated by tone and consistent point of view ^ 
Organization apparent in first paragraph; thesis and divisions developed in 

tl^e niiddle paragraphs; transitions useci; last paragraph concludes. 
Sentence patterns made interesting through figurative' language, exam{)les, 

defe^ils. * 

Appropriate word choice, ' ' ^ • 

♦ Mechanics used for clear communicati6n 



Acceffeable Gr^'cie: 



Unacceptable Grade: 



Mechanically competent, demonstrating orig*inal, creaiiive 
and* clear use of lianguage. Paper has a consistent tone 
an?i point of view. Thesis and organization are apparent. 
Subject matter within the scope of the' as'signment. 

Little detail, inconsistencies of tone and point qf view, 
stylistically dull,' poorly organized, more "telling^* than 
"showing problems of mechanics and word choice, poor 
transition, na thesis. 



ERLC 



Name of Evaluator: 



"Strengths: 
Weaknesses: 
^ow'*to' improve: 
Grade: 



Ij^ame of Evaluator; 



Strengths : 
We^kness^s : 
How*to iT]^rove: 
Grade : 









































Name of Evaluator: 




Name of Evaluator: 


























• 




Strengths:- 




Strengths : 














Weaknesses: , 




Weaknesses: ** 














How to imprc)Ve:' 




How to improve: 








\ 






Grade: 




Grade: ^' 














\ . . ... 













Adapted from "^at Studentfi Can Do To Take the IJufden Off You,"" by Francine ^ 
llaravjay, an 'ar tide in ColL'-'ji- I'.tvjU.i-.h, January 197"j. 



[STUDENTS] 



SKI.K-lvVALUATiON 

Name 



S ' 

Wliat grade do you feel you have earned for the four week's waiting session? 

• ' • c 

Have you shpwn improvements on your revisions of your writing assignments? 

• V * 

Have you become more aware of how you could improve you own writing skills? 

Can you answer the Following questions? 

-What is good writing? . . * - 
^ -What is a good paragraplj? ' . 

-Wliat is a good composition? • ' . - 



Wliat wai the average of your class r'ating on your written work? 



[STUDENTS—an unsigned form] 



WRITING LAB EVALUATION 



Did you consider yoyr four-week experience in the writing lab as: 



^•highly beneficial 



. > ^ y b^nef 

♦ — of some benefit . * ' * 

' * .of .little benefit ' ' - 



V- 



Explain: 



Would you like to have the opportunity of attending another session of the 
wi;iting lab? When? " * ^ 

f)o ypu feel the instruction sj^ald be more structured? . , 

less structured? 



^ or was it satisf actt)ry?^ " 



Lxplaiu: 

What did you like about the writing lab? 



. What are some suggestions for improving . tlje writing lab? 



[STUDENTS — This form is returned to admitting teacher when student goes back 
to regular class*] , ^ - , ' • - , 

» * ■ 

WRITING LAB—QRADE EVALUATION 



Name of Student 
Session 



Period 



Admitting 'T(eacher_ 



The teacher who requests or gives permission for a student to be enrolled in the 
writing lab must agree not to penalize the student for class work missed while 
the student is working in "the lab for the fqur-week period. 

The grade that the student receives in the writing lab should be considered- as 
the grade the student would have earned for the four weeks 6f regular class work. 



Student was absent 



times. The class met 



times. 



The student's class participation was good, satisfactory, or poor. 

The student's goal or individualized project for the sessi^, vas: 

\ 

Activities done to meet this goal: . . * ' 

Goal completed 



Class evaluation ofv project ^ (on a scale of 1-5) Cl'^low 5'=high) 

Class writing activities completed and revised: 

Description or observation - ^ 
Paragraph 



Composition 



Other 



FINAL GRADE 



Mary Johnson 



4i 
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(xyj)lliou I', 'f!,l^i'i^ lo .sLudunLjS jfi various ways: 

c •* < 

-Hre«enting ^a^cert i t iqate .of compleLion, 



n 



I 




a. - , a 




tit rccoititttiott' of: 




-Having the, ^tu^ents Select their own'best writing. TKese selectioAS were 
then publivHhqd (dittoed) in collection so that ^^ch stu^ieixt would h^ve 
-his/he.t own copy oi all the good wrf.^ipg fVom the *wV4.tin^ iab)session. 



-Raving s-tjidents ttiarnsely^^^.sel^bf the beat* writingi / The'Tiaihe:^vx^f .the * - 
•students doing this' Wr^^t in'§ .weti^, put ,1b the s<diool!g. dally, bullettia' ah(i 
studen'tS-vere pr6seh'ted;w^ith a- '*w:rltiWg; .awatd-Tpin/ ' ' * 



[GeUeral PuBlit£itioi\; \.Coramunicfation about Results] 



' ^ ■ ' . , CLAIRhMONT HIGH'S WRITINg" LAJ> ' * ^ / - ' • * 

In an attempt to nxake improvement in ttke instructional progta^, ^ClaiYemont High 
experimented this semester with-a Writ£ng'*J-ai)* The Writing Lab' wa^ designed to 
offer individualized counseling ^aiul instrucjion to any s'tudent having difficulty 
with his writing sk'ills 6r to any student vJ^^ warftedj^9 concentrate, on improving 
his» wijiting* The lab 'operated eighi sessions h&ld, during periods two,* Chree 
and seven. Tl^e lab was available to student \^ho wete relelse'd b^ their regular 
classroom teacher for a four-week session. ^ * . ^ . ' 

One-'hundi^^d and twelve students attended the writing* lab . The average enrollment 
per class was fourteen. Forty students atten^d the three**sessions offered 
during period two. Forty-five s«tutieuts attended the tl^ree sessions offered 
duri^ig period three. IVunty-s&ven -studeats attended the . two, sessions during 
period seven. Many students who^i:e^quested or who were' recommended for the ^^titing 
lab were unable to attend because, the lab wasn't available duriiig all* periods o^r 
there wasn't room. , o - * ' ^ ' 

*' . • • ' * • 

TDenty-four teachers representing five, ^department (Eng^ltsh, .social studies,' 
homemaking, physical education, and speech) ifeleas.ed students to* participate in 
this program. 4 \.' 

Students came for many differei.t reasons. They came to It^ru how to write letters', 
to fill out job application fbrms, to ^et help with spelling and punctuation, * 
.to iearn how. to organize compositions br just to write poetry and^stories. 

\The .evaluation* forms that the students submitted af^er their completion of the* 
four-week session indicated that they thought' the lab was very beneficial to 
them^^^.Veiv few students wanted any changes in the lab except to make it longer., 

^UL the students who participated in the Writing Lab and the teachers who orga- 
nized the program wish to thank the San Diego City Schpol Board, the school 
.district, and Clairemont's administration and staff for' giving us the opportunity^ * 
to try a "writing lab." A special thank you to all the teachers w^o participated*^ 
because without their cooperation with the flexible transfer of student from 
their classes the lab couldr/t have succeeded. Thank, you! 

• 

TO SHOW m ENTHlJSIAbTIC RLSPGNSE OF THK STUDENTS TO THE WRITING LAB, HERE ARE * 
THEIR COMMENTS 

What did you like about the Writing "^^^ • 

— The freedom of working by myself and at my own pace. 

— We were lett ilone l^ut we still had to do assignments. 

— it gave me mpr? freedom; I w^s free to do what I really wanted to do. ' * 

It^arnec" >;ri. *^ uuh meaning — using words to describe people and things. 
* • • 

■ ■ ■ I • ■■• 
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t 



•liked being -alil^'^.ti^Jio ii\ingB on niv'-own* *1 like writing storiesV • 



r-L liked having ''time to wtite 



f>g5 on my -own* 

■ ■ •: ■( • . - 



*-7lt gave me an* cJppor tuaity tovlearn abput publishing*'; ' ' r ^ " s 

^ ' — Time to» vr ite^-- wliich I needed,- • ^ ' ' 

— The* tecicbor was abl^ ♦to work with everyone individually ^d Wpiain the 

* assignment's cle^riy, - ^ ' , * - 1 \ • 

~1 liked working with others and seeing what .others wr9te. • 
/ ' — "^ou had fun while you learned; the' assignments were fun. . ' « ^ 

— 1 learned a lot— especially about, observing *and how ^td put my words down. 

• / 

— I learned the*meanings of many new word& .and how to use them by studying the 
books- available; I could work at my own speed. * ' 

/ — Di-d work that b^inefited me. ' ^ , ' ' 

» t * . 

--It helped me learn how j:o wri,te descriptively and 'it helped' me learn how to 
work on ;ny owij. ' • ^ ' • • ' 

' \ 

—llje teacher gave individual iia^lp nhich was most beneficial. - ' 
liked being able to t^rite what I wanted— being on my own. 

— I learned about wrj.ting essays. - ' , ' ' 

— -I thought the class atmosphere was. really relaxed and I learned more. 
, — I iiked the c^ssignments t * 

— \^^^k^^ working in small groups and getting opinions and suggestions* from 
• V others. , . > 

— U was? really a big help for people who plan on. going t6 ^college. 

i' " ^ \ 

* ' *- , , . . i 

* — ihere wa.v enough instruction but stilL enough' time left for classwork and 

individual help if needed. 

' » ^ ^ ^ ^ — I lii^ed the 'time I had to do' my work and' the work I got donejf^ * ^ - 

' . * ^^-^I ^lil^d^ha^lng otiher' students evaluate my work. ^ ^ \ ,/ 

\ — Ul'earn^^d how to virite' paragraphs and compositions, 

/ ;*7^^' "benef iQial thing I -learned was to sound 'out words so I could, spell them. 

^ ' * {[ .?\ " ' ' ^ ' ^ . ^ ' . 

. -Vl ewjCyed working with tlie teacher because' l/felt relayed. , X. could .explain-. 
• wlvGt*Ri} writing problems were.* 

-r-pon't ch*augc ^th*^^ class. Leave it like i*t/i6. ^ - 
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I liked that 1 could work on my own project at my own time* I liked working 
on. subjects that 1 never liked to do before. * 

I learned more about the mechanics of writing. 

The way it works — you can do what you like to do. 

I like the responsibility I had;"* I had dj-rection in which I wished to grow; it 
gave me the opportunity to^ work towards that direction. I think I developed 
my abilities to ,a degree. n 

-It taught me^ things, about' writing and grammar and how to express^myself in 
writing, \ , ' . , 

-I got a lot of work completed, I could work at my own speed. 

-1 liked the way it was done; the teacher did a fine job. The best part was 
that you worked as an individual — most teachers don't permit this. 
# 

-I got to share my thoughts; I gqt to work by myself as. an individual. 
-For the first time 1 tried writing poetry — making words match and rhyme. 
-I liked the openness and freedom to work on things I needed to work on. 
-I liked everything about*the lab; -it- was excellent, 

-Everything — it helped me a lot. ^ . . - . ^ 

-I think I improved in things- I needed to. . - , 

-X liked the Idea of improving in what I though I need work. on. ^ / x 

* J * ' * 

-.In this Mass T was able to-do the one thiag I enjoy most; that is writing* 

-I've b/en able to practice the skills 1 know and I learned new. skills. The ^ 
class' wtis run on a personal leV.el. , ' 

-I* liked the ireedon of duing .v^hat I wanted — of getting evaluations from student 
of seeing what other students are writing — of doing .my -own evaluating.* 



-It was apf. e!xcellent 4>iogram. * 



-I, got a oh^nce^ to do some writing and to, have it criticized *by many people. 

-We had direction an'd yet we could write wh^t we w^inted. ' - ' : 

-People' were*^ here because they Wanted to 'be — they vanted a cliance to write. 
• I , • * 

♦ C* * • * ' 

^It was a great ey^^erierare; it wasn't hiring^ I learned more about people a^id 

•ib(»ut. writing. * * . . 

• f . • * » , 

— It wiv^ good th«i way you ^oald 'pi^^ what you wanted to do; it wasn't '*dp this—- 
(\p that/* but more *'if youAchoose, you may do th^** and I liked It. ^ / 



1 ilked Llie smaLJ amount of people ia'tlie cJass. 

1 improved by writing; I improved in descriptive writing. 

I liked being able to do assignments on my own time. 

1 learned a lot about descriptive writing because I, was free to write and 
to study other people's work and evaluate the work of others. 

> 

It was perfect; it was so easy to learn and pick up extra tips. 1 was able 
to write about what I wanted and to be evaluated by other people. 

I learned a lot and enjoyed learning. 

The Lab had a much better learning atmosphere than the classroom. There 
was a more specialized teacher-student relationship. For me at least — the 
lab did/its job. 

I learned about commas, descriptions, and reporting. I liked the free-lance 
style. You could do your own thing — freedom to learn what you want. 

•Of all the classes I have had — I only did homework in this class. I guess 
I kind of get into writing. 

■Letting the person write all the tijne and at his ownt-pace. 

-I^^got^a chance to say in writilig some things I always wanted to share. 

•The freedom to express ^myself. . ^ 

-I ''did learn a lot because I could write all the time in^^tTeadof reading and 
doing other things. 

•J. liked the idea behind it and what I got out of it; also it had a good teacher. 
-I learned to write paragraphs and to write stories that came to my mind. 
-It gave lAe personal help and motivation. ~ , 

-?reeness and individualized work* 

-I felt comfortable writing what I wanted to write at my own speed* 
-I learned more and enjoyed the ^ lab more than any English cl^Qs. 
-I felt comfortable knowing there w^s work to be done. 

-I was able to write what, I wanted to write instead of being pressured; I 
could take the time to improve. ^ 

-It; was nice to have alternatives — if what the class was .doing didn't interest 
you--y6u could do what you wanted. 
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I liked the minimal structure, and I felt I was trusted when I left the class 
to write — I could choose what I wanted to improve upon. 

The lab takes you away from the regular English class and gives you a chance 
to write what you want — when you want — how you want — you could write without 
any restrictions, , ^ 

-Being able to write freely with no definite time to get} your work in. 
-I had time to do what I liked to do — write. 

-I liked the people. ^^--^ 

T. ' , ' 

-The way things were set lip was^ great — the atmosphere was beautiful for 
writing. 

r 



Thank you! , Thank you! Thank you! 
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B. KEARNY HIGH SCHGX)L 



A lack of proficiency in the area of language skills has long been a problem 
at many area schools. When the federal government made additiunal funds available 
to San Diego City Schools, Kearny High School was lucky enough to receive funds 
to develop a program to work in the area of English-language skills • 

( 

As a result, a six-^week pull-out program was establisheu. On the recommendation 

of English teachers (and any other teachers, for that matter), or on the 
request of the student himself, students were admitted to the special class • ^ 
Most that sigiTed up were low at^hievers, but some college'-bound students who missed ^ 
out somewhere on the basics of grammar and compo:>ition also signed up. 

The class ran ott^a weekly contract system, (A copy is attached,) The first item, 
the joyrnal, gave t'he students an opportunity to write on topics of their choice 
or on ones suggested by the teacher. The hope here was that the students would 
put to use all the skills they were acquiring in the class. The second item on the 
contract provided the only required reading, and for which students were asked to 
write reactions, summaries, etc* The rest of the items are self-explanatory. 
Available texts provided relevant exercises. It is important to note that a great 
variety of areas were covered, and the contract was open enough to allow for 
differences between students. 

Probably the most .xmportant aspect of the Skills Lab was the atmosphere. The 
group was small, 15 students, A great deal at Individual attention was possible. 
The class was often filled with students working together, ancj with laughter. It was 
always possible to make exceptions and allowances. For example, some students 
worked on assignments from their regular English classes one day per week, although 
this was rare. Or, one student who needed the class desperately but hated to # 
leave his friends wa^ allowed to go back to hi5 . regular class on Fridays for 
the open discussion session there. 

The teachers of the Plnglish Department ,ga/e full support and cooperation. Their 
enthusiasm and the flexibilily of ^he situatior enabled us to work out all problems 
that arbse. 

Grades were no problem — those earned in -hi S..ills Lab were merely averaged in 
proportionally with those earned in the regular English class, Students were 
notified of their rota, grade tro\n the lab via the form on p, 54, Also they 
were sent the precoo>rso uxd posr'\ourse scores on rhc CTBS, 

As a side benefit, many ^irob^ems, it f>ee,ned, disappeared, at least partially, 
Iruancy was a problem witu '^any students enrolled iu the lab,.but after the initial 
individual attention and success attainable in the lab, the problem was greatly 
diminished. 

In general^ I .orsidcr the Skills Lab a sbccess, x ara currently involved in col- 
lecting .some^ fo3 1 o«tr~up material, but the voic^J opinion and test results havje, been 
overwhelmingly favorable. Students return to their classes somewhat mote knowl-- 
edgeable in Lasli. 7agli..^h skills, but more importantly, with more self-confidence 
and a feeling that «^uccess is possible for them, 

Nancy Boye/ g Q • • 

-« - 
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hNGLISlI SKLLi.S CONTRACT 



Week of 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Points 



Checked By 



!• Journal ^ 

2. News or magazine article 

3. Spelling test 

Number correct 

4. Punctuation Sheet 

5. Capitalization or punctuation sheet 

6. Vocabulary sheet 
?• Phonics sheet 

8. Sentence or paragraph sheet 

9. Words or parts of speech sheet 

10, Dictionary, context clues, or words sheet 

11, Extra credit 



Total points 



Weekly grade 



Commen t s : 
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To:* All English Teachers 



.The next six-week session of the Skills Class (third period) and Reading Improvement 
(seventh period) will run from ^ to * 

If you have students who could profit from individualized work for six jweeks^ 
please list your name and the names of the students below, ' Pj.eas^e remember that 
a student may enroll for only one of the two periods, and fox only one six-week 
•sessi-on. 

Please return thisr list to Nancy Boyer by* Friday, [ . 



1 

1 

Teacher: 


PERIOD 3 

LANGUAGE SKILLS LAB 
STUDENTS: * 


PERIOD 7 - ' ' 
READING IMPROVEMENT 

STUDENTS: 






1 








\ 

t 


""^ * 

: 

• I 

/ 1 


^ . _ ^ ...^ , . . 


• 
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NAME 



ADDRESS 

— 

PHONE . 

PRESENT ENGLISH CLASS 

^AST ENGLISH CLASS 



COUI^SELOR . 



GRADE 



OTHER ENGLISH CLASSES TAKEN IN SENIOR HIGH 



TEACHER 
TEACHER 



IMPROVEMENT NEEDED: 

READING SPEED Q : 
COMPREHENSION Q 
VOCABULARY Q] 
REGRESSION []] 
DICTIONARY SKILLS Q 
OTHER [j 



PUNCTUATION Q 
CAPITALIZATION Q 
SENTENCES Q 
PARAGRAPHS 
SPELLING Q 



COt^MENTS: 
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. . ^ t ' •.' • - \- - ^ ' ■ FOLLOW-UP 

English Skills/Reading Improvement 

Student's Name 

Do you feel that your time in the lab has benefited you? If so, in what way^ 



Do you feel that what you learned in the lab has carried over to your other 
classes, especially your English class? If yes, in what ways? ' 



Dq you now find it easier to read and/or write? 
'Do you*t grades seem to have improved? 



Please make any comments or suggestions that you feel would help the lab. in the 
future. 



TEACHER EVALUATION 

( 

Have you noticed any improvement in this student's work? If yes, what in 
particular? 



Have you noticed any change in attitude in this studentr 
Has this student *s grade changed since the lab experience? 
Thank you for 'taking the time to fill this out. Any comments? 
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[STUliENTS—Kearny used standardized test for diagnosis and evaluation.] 



Congratulations, Hooray, etc*! You've completed six weeks in the English 
Skills Lab! 

Your scores on the tests you took* are as follows: 



Mecha 


nics 


Expression- 


Spelling 


Total 


, Pretest 

1 » 


Post-test 


Pretest^ 


Po'st-tes;: 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Pretest 


Post-test 














> 



These are in terms' of something called a percentile ranking.* That means that 
^if you have a number 36 in the ch^rt, then you scored higher than 36% of all 
^other students^ t^ing this test. What's important is whether or not you im- ' 
proved, and how much. (And believe nre, you did!)" Are your scores 25% higher? 

50^^ ; , / , . 

If your score was lower^he second time you* took the test (post-test) than at 
the beginning of the class (pretest), then maybe you weren*t trying during the 
second testings If you were trying, maybe ypU were trying too hard, and 
became confused. No one knows the reasoa, except you. 

If you have any questions, please come see me, or just come by to say hello. 
Oh, ty the way ,\ your grade -^he p;Lx weeks is 
Take^.care. • Don^'t forget what you've -learned?, 



/s/ Ms. Boyer 



t 
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[TEACHERS] 



Teacher: 



The following students have completed six/three* weeks in the English Skills/ 
Reading Improvement* Lab* Please average this grade in with the one each .of 
the students earns in your class ♦ The grade from the Lab should be approximately 
2/3 / 1/3* of tKe quarter grade* 

♦ 

"If you have any question, please let me know* 



Nancy Boyer 









Student* ^ 


Grade 


Comments 






• 










K 






• 
















* 




4 

* • * , 



*One of «thegc two choices is circled. 



/ 



/ 
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PART III. CONTRIBUTION OF CLASSROOM ENVIROWT 
TO WRITING INSTRUCTION. 



PHYSICAL SETTING v . , 

^ • ■; • . • ■ 

Effective writing skills instruction centers around student-recognized needs, ^ 
draws upon students as resources in » the process of their pwn education, and 
stimulates the production and exchange of written' and oral language. Knowing 
that the physical classroom structure should reflect an understanding 'of the'se 
basic principles, many English teachers have organized their rooms into 
"workshops." * . , * • * 

The workshop approach encoiarages movement and student interaction, peer teaching, 
exchange of ideas for establishing televant learning objectives, and flexibility 
necessary to individualization of instruction. Such organizational strategies, 
much more mot ivatitig' than those which base curriculum design on the mythical 
"average" student on whom subject matter is imposed, re^quire as a minimum a 
furniture arrangement conducive to small-group and individual learning. (See 
the next several pages for room arrangement suggestions.)' 



EMOTIONAL SETTING 

Writing is best accomplished in a classroom environment that: 

-Rewards and encourages inquiry, rather than one which acts solely as a means 
for transmitting the already discovered and the already known. Solving 
is fun. 

-Provides time and opportunity for personal' learning so that students are ncPt 
involved solely; in the pursuit of teacher-established objectives. 

-Creates a climate ol acceptance rather tnan punishment for creative acts, and 
reflects a pense of warmth and respecit for others Within that class. 

-Allows for a- communication system which has a va;:i^ty of inputs and free 
exchange of outputs between members. Secrecy and isolation restrict creativity. 

-Encouragfes personal ^rovjs^ijf-toward maturity, a sense of well being, warmth »for 
others, self-directiO;ii and :>clf-evaluation. A classroom should" teach students. 



not subjects. 



\ 
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hNGLISir (J,AS$>KOOM A WORKSHOP . . • • 
(Wptlmiim i aciJ irie^ ^pr B^aic. Skills lns*truct,ion . ) ^ 

' . ■'. ' ■ . : ■ ■ , '-'^ 

Projector 
Storage - 



Closet 



; i 

.p. 
1 
a, 

y' 

t 

b 

' o 
, a 

d 





1 




r Disp lay BoaEd • I 





1^ * , Dispels 



Disp^lay Board 



T)0 



Ditto MacHlne 
^ oj: \CQpler ' 



Files 
(t'e'actier 

s^ud mt * 



..Bulletin -board ; 



THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 
AS A WORKSHOP . 
(U^ing Available Facilit.iesj 



[Reading ar'ea] 




Student 
:^ desk ■ 



StuSent 
desk 



Student 
desk . 



Student 
desk 




Student ^ 
- desk 



St.ud6jit 



desk 



Student 
disk 



Chair 




Table 



Chair 



r 



Chair^ 



Table 



Chair i 



1 iChairi 



Chair 



jChaii| 



• - Table , 



\ Chafi 



Student 



Student \ ^Sly^ent 
d^sk 



I desk^ 



c 
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I .1* 



Bookcafse ' . 



' .• PACI>j:C CFAtFl 4mm high* rv * ■ 

. ^ (Rooip/ir?),. .i.-^ " 

Desk arfiin^emen-t fa^7>1^tateSt. grbypS. oV 4,;8,;- 
5 with ^ome Juggliffg and w(?tlc^-stat1ans. . " 



. Sal 

c 

A.. 
• ♦ L 

.•• oh 



oC 
o A 





-3. 



1^ 





C 

K 
'C 

e 





mi 




p 



I. 




•J '] ""L - • 

■T]-T\ (\.-) 

■ ( ,V) LL U 11, LL- ' 



A 

T 
E 
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7. O^ffAlCBoAlCt?' 



ERIC ^Arrctng^d by: Ja'Arm Stakes 
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SUGGESTED' EQUIPMENT LIST 



Tody's English teacher requires soin<ijthing beyond the equipment necessary to 
Matk liopkias,.''who reportedly needed qnly a studetit and a bench on which to sit. 
Ifodern' students come in much larger numbers and they live in a media filled 
world, w . . . • * * . 

Beipw ia a. li&t of e<ruipmen»t whi*ch accommodates modem needs iri the English clas§- 
r'ooin, with District* approv.ed manufacturers, .model numl^ers and item cpsts (accurate 
• as of .January 1975; givdn orilyo as ap /aid- in planniug) . . -^^ ^ • • , , 



0 



Quantity 



Equipmet&t 



' il^nufacturer ■ -Catalofe/Model No. Item Cost 



5 , 

30 
3 



'Cable 
'tables 
chairs . 



Distri^it ^U^dard 

• ^^D;Lstrict standard: 
* . * . 

Di3t;rict standard 



I., bookcases, 48" long • District standard, 
X 11- I/A^' deep x 36"^ ^ * ' V' 

high,, 3 shelves, a' . *^ ^ 

adjustable * ' ' ^ 

files, 5-drawer, District standard 

letter size,, no lock 



i n .book rack . ' * 'Hrloughton-Mif f lin 

I cass'iitite .player District standard 

1 AC adapter for player • •District standard 

^1 typewriter, manua,!^^ 0*live*tti 

^ 15** carriage, pica * ^ 

^ V • * • ^ . ^ . ' -.'^ 

1 ' . • listening ;pCiAc,:of 8- , (PM ^ E) 

*• jaqkg^f each with ear- ' * >- 

' mtiff type headphone ^^"^ ^ • , 

1 * i Lap^i recorder — %e cDistrict standard^ 
. .••^cassette w l/A" J-ack - , 

i , r,' 8mta 'camera. Super 8 Minolta . ^ .* . 

movie,* ' . «\ * ; \^ • 

2^* * ;;^rojector, Super 8 ,Bolex* 

1 • .Vittx* machine, manu^il Uistri'ct -standand 

• . • * ,^ • » * / 

1 ' - - pro jUcto4r«;"' overhead 3M ' « 



; TA U200 ■ 
TA 10602 
CH. 10887 
42100' 



FI 46245 . ' • 

, 0 

r 

1-41096 f 
(Interaction) 

3Vl4b9&l . . 

i., 

:2-P-6903 
"TY-67115 



EC/85AM^ 
U-88 ^ ' • 
(lieadphone) 

32-P-6901 



$ 28.08 
. 39.07 
8.00 
^40.00 



97.57 

49.50 ; 

22.14,; 

4.61 
139.50 

75:00 . 
51.83 

"4 

250. 5o 



Dual model- ^ 180.00' 
18-3 - . • , ' ■ . 



- * 566.RG 



233.10 
53.35/.. 



]t; wt. 



ERIC 



.61 

•61 : 



